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OFFICE OF =—,_ 


CASE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


TheCaseRollerMills. Over 4,000 Pairs in Use. 


PLEASE READ OUR DESCRIPTION OF THEM, EVERY STATE- 
MENT OF WHICH IS ABSOLUTELY TRUE. 








PLEASE READ WHAT MILL OWNERS SAY ABOUT THEM. 


‘The accompanying cutis a cor- 
rect illustration of our latest im- , 
proved Four Roller Mill. For / 
fine work, great durability, sim- (| 


The roll bearings are wide and 
finely babbitted. 


The belt, drive is positive—no 


plicity, and general excellence, | 
they stand “head and shoulders” ) 
above all others.. 

The frame is of iron with a 
heavy iron base. 

‘The wood-work in top is of se- 
ect cherry and black walnut, 
carefully shellacked and var- 
nished. 

The handles of adjusting 
screws and levers are finely nickel 
plated. 

The joints are tight and dust- 
less, 

‘The adjustments easy, simple ( 





little short belts to slip. 

The door for examining stock 
is a great convenience. 

The arrangement for leveling 
rolls, simple and accurate, 

The rolls can be thrown apart 
their entire length by one move 
ment of the lever, and brought 
back again to original position, 
requiring no re-setting or expert 
menting. 

Each machine is provided with 
our AuTomaTic ViBRATING FEED, 
which requires no attention, and 
never fails to spread the feed the 


and perfect. 






CHARLOTTE, MICH., AUG. 5, 1890. 
MESSRS. CASE MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, O. 

Gentlemen: The mill is running fine. We are enjoying quite a fine little 
trade. Already have put over twenty tons of flour on the market here 
since we started the 7th of July, and itis giving elegant satisfaction. Every 
one who has seen our outfit pronounces it A 1, and the Case Automatic 
Feed can’t be beat. In fact the Rolls are models of perfection. We are 
making a close finish and placing our goods alongside of the long system 
mills, carrying off the cake. We are highly pleased with the millwright 


work, and find your Messrs. McKenzie and Shough congenial gentlemen 
to do business with. Very truly yours, PERKINS & MOON. 
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Tue burning of the Freeman flouring-mill at La Crosse, 
Wis., adds another ‘“‘mysterious” fire and failure to the list 
of automatically sprinkled risks. "Wonder what the sprink- 
ler men will say to this failure. Will they still claim that 
the destruction of two great sprinkled mills at Winona, 
Minn., and of the third at La Crosse, all in a little over a 
year, means nothing? What is the matter with the auto- 
matic sprinklers? 


DEFINITE results from the use of the Haggenmacher 
“Plansichter” and the Kreiss ‘‘Gegenflaechensichter” are so 
long withheld that American flour-makers have almost for- 
gotten that those two “epoch-making,” “revolutionizing” 
machines have been invented. What’s the matter with the 
“‘Plansichter” and the ‘‘Gegenflaechensichter”? The Yankee 
palate will need ‘‘revolutionizing” to enable it to adjust it- 
self to the long-system cognomens of the two German 
wonders. 





Canapa, according to the Chief of the Grain Inspection De- 
partment of Western Canada, ‘“‘has this year raised 50,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 20,000,000 bushels of which will be 
available for export.” Such figures are doubtless attractive 
reading for possible immigrants, but there is no foundation 
in fact for them. Neither the total acreage nor the average 
yield of Canada promises any such amount of wheat this year. 
Facts seem to point to everything but an available export sur- 
plus of 20,000,000 bushels. If the Canadian millers or flour- 
dealers believe the figures quoted it would be interesting to 
know why they continue to import American flour, instead of 
waiting for some of the 50,000,000-bushel crop to materialize. 
If Canada manages to scrape up an exportable surplus of 
10,000,000 bushels from the present crop, it will be a surprise 
to those who have observed the course of affairs in the Do- 
minion since the season opened. 





Ir seems to be practically settled that the winter-wheat 
crop is a short one this season, and that the quality is very 
fine. The shortage by no means implies a scarcity so far as 
home needs are concerned, but simply a smaller surplus for 
exportation. The spring-wheat crop is being harvested in 
some regions, and it is yet too early to know anything of its 
bread-making quality, while the yield is also an undecided 
thing. The most northern portions of the spring belt may 
yet suffer serious damage from the elements. At this writ- 
ing the prospect is good for an average spring crop of fine 
quality. The general situation would seem to mean higher 
prices for wheat on this crop. The fruit and vegetable crops 
are very short, and there should be an increased consump- 
tion of wheat. The European reports seem to imply very 
short cereal crops, and India is officially announced to be 
nearly 7,000,000 bushels short of last year’s very short crop 
of wheat. The Argentine Republic has disappointed the 
European importers on its last crop, and serious political 
disturbances in that country threaten disaster to all its in- 
terests during the year. Every large element in the cereal 
problem implies a larger call for the American surplus on 
this crop of wheat. 


BEyonpD any question the cereal crops of the United States 
for 1890 will be decidedly short. By this it is not meant that 
there will be any want of wheat, corn or other grain for 
home consumption. A shortage is translated to mean mere- 
ly less wheat and corn to export. According to recent esti- 
mates by men who have gathered information, the total 
wheat crop of the country will be about 400,000,000 bushels, 
and the corn crop will not go above 1,600,000,000 bushels. 
These figures mean nearly 100,000,000 bushels of wheat less 
than the crop of last year, and about 400,000,000 bushels of 
corn less. To these great shortages must be added a remark- 
able shortage in fruits, as the apple, peach, pear, plum, 
cherry and other fruit crops of the country are a failure 
everywhere outside of the Pacific Coast region. It is a re- 
markable country that can bear such shortages without 
actual want among the people. Bad weather and insect 
pests may wipe out enough wheat, corn and fruits to feed a 
large nation for a year, but the United States is in no danger 
of famine. In reality this shortage affects Great Britain 
and some other countries more directly than it affects the 
United States, for it means increased cost of living in coun- 
tries that draw a large part of their breadstuffs from us. 


TxosE milling journals that are attempting to boom the 
Millers’ National Association are stultifying themselves. 
Their position is humiliating and would be absolutely intol- 
erable to self-respecting men. These journals see, or pretend 
to see, in the association what is not, what never was, and 
what never will be, in it. They claim one thing for it, and 
it goes calmly on doing the opposite. They claim that it 
has been made more liberal, and it has recently contracted 
itself to even narrower dimensions and aims, to even more 
selfish and sectional views than ever. They say it ‘‘recog- 
nizes small millers,” and it has adopted the ‘‘flour-barrel- 
vote clause” in its new constitution, which makes the small 
miller of no account in its councils. They claim that it is 
stronger than ever before, yet its most important transac- 
tions at the Minneapolis convention were the work of about 
ascoreof members. They claim thatit is ‘growing in mem- 
bership” at a great rate of speed, but it publishes a cabalistic 
1,412 units” of capacity only instead of its actual member- 
ship. They claim that it ‘‘protects” its members, but in the 
report of the secretary at Minneapolis it ‘thedged” on the 
case of F. Arnold, of St. Cloud, Minn., who asked for ‘‘pro- 
tection” and got something else. In short, nearly every 
claim made for the association by the two touters that are 
hanging to its tail is either explicitly denied in the acts of 
the organization, or serenely ignored by the millionaires 
who are in possession. The National managers either do 
not care to know what would make the association attract- 
ive, or else they are unable to understand when told. To 
the thick-and-thin touters, who are making themselves 
ridiculous by advancing claims for the National which it 
does not sanction or observe, it may not be amiss to say: Do 
not continue to be stupid, or dishonest, or ridiculous simply 
because you know how. Nobody is deceived by your mis- 
representations concerning the Millers’ National Association. 
Despite your whitewash, it remains the same old mildewed, 
weather-stained edifice. 
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The DAWSON ROLL WORKS GO. 


FOUNDERS c& MACHINISTS, 









—MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


Dawson Roller Mills 


—AND FURNISHERS OF — 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


‘WITH DAWSON PATENT CORRUGATION. 


ALL STYLES OF FLOUR MILL ROLLS RE-GROUND AND 
RE-CORRUGATED WITH ANY FORM OF CORRUGATION. 





o———— 


‘We have had large and extended experience in grinding and corrugating chilled 
rolls for milling, and have one of the largest and most improved plants in 
the country for this work, which enables us to meet the most exacting 
requirements of the trade promptly. 


ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. = 


DAWSON ROLL WORKS CO. 


South and Short Streets, HARRISBURG, PA. 
page a npc er prec 


BEST STEEL SAFETY MADE FOR tt WHITLOCK, 
Advertising Agent 


FOR MANUFACTURERS. 
TRADE JOURNALS A SPECIALTY. 
P.0, DRAWER 5323. Boston, Mass. 


As Agent for Advertisers instead of Papers, I obtain 
the Best Rates Possible for my Customers. 
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Bases LADIES Tricycle Xi0W1 


One mended. by ‘oles the One Machine ever Reo- 
Thus store on a fet, wane a. 


i 
THE BUFFALO TRICYCLE CO. DESK AS 


Manufacturers of Ladies’ and Girls’ Tri- 
cycles, Ladies’ and Boys’ Safety 
Bicycles, Etc., Etc. 

640 Linwood Ave, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


QUEEN CiTy PRINTING INK Co] 


CINCINNATI, 





WHEN BUYING A BOILER FEEDER 


eg Sala 
e) — buaraeel 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, PRICES, 
TErMs, Etc 


AMERICAN INJECTOR oa. Larned st, West, DETROIT, MICH. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. Corner Pearl and Seneca Streets, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


McFAUL & NOLAN, - - - Proprietors 
THOMAS MC FAUL, JAMES NOLAN, 


OrFices: 





SUBSCRIPTION. 


In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid, $1.50 Per Year, in advance; 
remit by Postal Order, Registered Letter, or New York xchange. Currency in un- 
registered letter at sender's risk. 
sn Walt Foreign Countries embraced in the General Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, 
in vance, 

Subscribers can have the mailing address of their changed as often as the} 
desire, Send both old and new addresses, Those ‘who fail to feceive their papers 
promptly will please notify at once. 





ADVERTISING. 


Rates for ordinary advertising made known on application. 

Advertisements of Mills for Sale or to Rent; Partners, Help or Situation Wanted, 
or of a simular character One cent per word each insertion, or where four consecutive 
insertions are ordered at once, the charge will be Three cents per word. No advertise— 
mea taken for less than 25 cents. Cash must accompany all orders for advertisements 
of this class, 

__ Orders for new advertisements should reach this office on Friday morning to insure 
immediate insertion, Changes for current advertisements should be sent so as to 
reach this office on Saturday morning. 





EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights on any subject pertaining to 
any branch of milling or the grain and flour trade. . a re 


Correspondents must give their full name and address, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


‘This paper has no connection with a millfurnishing house and aims to represent the 


trade without prejudice, fear or favor. 
THE MILLING WORLD, 


Address all communications 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. Y., as mail matter of second-class, 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head, 25 cents each insertion for 25 
words, and 1 cent for each additional word, Cash with order. 
Four consecutive insertions will be given for the price of three. 











SITUATION WANTED. 


Head miller with over 20 years experience want to make a change this spring. Ad- 
dress, A, MILLER, 67 Weaver Alley Buffalo, N. Y. a 








SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements g Mills for Sale or Rent, Partners Wanted, 
Machines jor Sale or Exchange, etc., etc., cost 1cent per word, 
Sor one insertion, or 8 cents per word for four insertions. No 
order taken for less than 25 cents for one insertion, or 50 cents 
Jor four insertions. Cash must accompany the order, When 
replies are ordered sent care of this office 10 cents must be added 


to pay postage. 








FOR SALE. 


Water-power grist and feed mill for sale, at wharf and railroad, near New York. 
Established business, $4,000. J. W. ATWATER, 150 Broadway, New York. 1720 





FOR RENT. 
Clinton Mills, at Black Rock, Buffalo, for rent on reasonable terms, recently repaired 
aad {put in order. Apply to CHAS, DANIELS, over 811 Main Street, Banas, 
i. ¥. ef 





SITE FOR A STEAM FLOURING MILL. 


A first-class site for a Steam Roller Flouring Mill at Grant, Ashland P. O , Mich, 
Correspondence solicited by the GRANT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, L. 
E. Mills, Cor. Sec’y. 2336 





WANTED. 


A company being formed with large capital to operate flouring mill in vicinity of 
Washington and Baltimore, require a practical miller and first-class manager, who 
can command ten to twenty-five thousand dollars. For particulars address, HON. 
CHAS. S. BAKER, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 2826 





FOR SALE. 


Acheap and desirable mill property, consisting of a Grist Mill, Saw Mill, two 
dwelling houses and all other necessary buildings. The mill has'a good custom 
trade, nicely situated inthe borough of New Buffalo, Perry County, Pa. For full 
particulars call on or address JEFFERSON WADE, New Buffalo, Pa. 282 





MILL MACHINERY FO® SALE. 
One: No: or Standard Combined Separator, Smutter and Brush Machine; new, 


make. 

One 20-Inch Under-Runner Portable Mill, French Buhr Stone, capacity 10 to 12 

bushels per hour; new, best make. 

One 14-Inch Vertical Feed Mill; best make, new, a bargain. 

One No. 6 Dustless Separator; new, a bargain, 

One No. 1 Full Rigged Combined Dustless Suparator; new, 8 bargain. 

Four Corn Cob Crushers, right or left hand, iriven from above or below, best make; 
cabecity 40 to 60 bushels per hour. 

Three No, 1 Corn Shellers, capacity 260 to 990 bushels per hour; new 

One No, 2 Purifier. New. Best make. A bargain. 

One 20-Inch Portable Mill. 

One 18-Inch Double Gear Portable Mill. 

srEgt Patticulars address, FRANK SMITH, care of Tux Mutinc Wontp, Bufialo, 


WANTED, TO RENT. 
A good Custom Mill, in a good grain section. Steam or water power. 
MILLER, P. O. Box 170, Pocomoke City, Worcester County, Md 


Address, 
252 
Britis millers have ceased to ‘‘jubilate” over the depres- 

sion in American milling that so exhilarated them two years 

ago. They mistook one swallow for a spring and one short 
and bad wheat crop for a permanent disaster. They will 
understand American matters better as time goeson. They 
will need the help of the American millers for a long time yet. 


BREADSTUFF exportations for the present fiscal year begin 
well. During July, 1890, the total value of the exports was 
$10,733,669, against $9,806,945 in July, 1889. For the first 
seven months of 1890 the total is $92,773,352, against $67,036,- 
654 for the same months in 1889, The wheat grain exports 
in July of this year were 4,366,554 bushels, worth $4,000,918, 
against 3,241,395 bushels, worth $2,729,363, last year. The 
wheat flour exports in July of this year were 725,426 barrels, 
worth $3,298,823, against 838,798 barrels, worth $3,962,592, 
last year. The July total of wheat grain and flour this year 
is $7,299,741, against $6,691,955 in July of last year. The 
other lines show as follows: Barley for July, $17,057, against 
$23,325; corn $2,979,137, against $2,830,571; corn-meal $96,- 
410, against $80,928; oats $209,806, against $40,767; oatmeal 
$62,263, against $42,350; rye grain $69,255, against $97,054. 
At this writing the indications point to a European demand 
for American breadstuffs that will tax the American supply 
very closely to its full powers. 


EviwEntTLy our old friend J. Murray Case, now living in 
London, England, has imbibed the idea that the British 
millers will find more profitable occupation in the future 
than American millers. That is the theory of his paper pre- 
sented at the Edinburgh meeting of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, which we reprint. How much 
reason is there for thinking that theory correct? Conceive 
the American supply of wheat and flour cut off from England. 
What would happen? English millers could, as it is so often 
boasted, ‘‘draw upon the whole world for wheat.” Would 
that enable them to supply the British demand? They have 
been drawing on the whole world for years, but they have 
been obliged to use American grain and flour to carry their 
other grain and flour into consumption. Without the 
American strengthener, what will they do with their nasty, 
thin and weak wheats? Would it be possible for them to 
rake the world over, outside of the United States, and gather 
up from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 bushels a year of good, 
sound, strong wheat that would be able to stand alone when 
ground singly? Such wheat is grown in Canada, but how 
much and how reliably can Canada offer? In Austria- 
Hungary, in Russia,in the Argentine Republic, and elsewhere 
in small quantities, but how much reliance can be placed 
upon those sources of supply? It is not easy to see perma- 
nent profits ahead for English flour-makers. With them 
there is always the temptation, the necessity, to mix good 
wheat with poor. In that way they make a profit, so long 
as the supply of good American wheat holds out. Take 
that from them, and they would be wallowing in an ocean 
of inferior grain in which neither profit nor pleasure could 
be found. It seems to us that it is more reasonable to look 
for greater and more stable profitsin American milling, 
instead of less profits, as home consumption increases and 
shuts off foreign demand. It is notorious that our export 
business is charged with being resonable for the low prices 
of wheat flour for several years. Our exporters compete 
with the millers of countries in which production costs are 
lower than here, and the influence of their competition is 
naturally felt on home prices. With that competition out 
of the way, prices would settle on a firmer foundation, the 
basis of an enormous and constantly increasing consumption 
at home. Mr. Case makes out a strong case for the British 
miller by taking an intensely one-sided British view of the 
situation. Should the British public ever fall into the 
hands of the British millers completely, that public will 
have to be content with very common bread, or else those 
millers will have to improve very greatly upon their present 
modes of flour-making. 
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BRITISH AND IRISH *XILLERS. 

Edinburgh, Scotland, was the place of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of British and Irish Millers 
for 1890. Over 100 members were present. The weather 
was bad. The convention was a success. The meeting 
opened in the Merchant Company’s Hall on Tuesday, July 
29. Mr. Bailie Turnbull welcomed the visitors to Edinburgh. 
President R. H. Appleton, in his opening address, spoke of 
the value of frequent meetings and referred to German and 
American competition in milling. He outlined the past 
year’s work of the association, mentioning the death of 
members, the rating of machinery, the question of insur- 
ance, the freight rates on railways, wheat contracts, and 
other questions of interest. He asserted that India can grow 
wheat at 6 shillings a quarter, against 13} shillings in Da- 
kota, but that it is necessary to enforce the cleaning of the 
Indian grain. He touched upon technological examinations 
and improved seed wheat, and suggested a special milling 
exhibition, like that of 1881: The 12th annual report of the 
association was read and adopted. This report shows the 
death of five members since the convention in Paris in 1889. 
Local associations are said to have disappeared totally, and 
it was suggested that steps be taken to resuscitate them. 
The report states that the membership of the National As- 
sociation enrolls ‘‘barely more than 4 per cent. of the master- 
millers in the country.” Of the members, England and 
Wales furnish 86.8 per cent., Ireland 7.2 per cent., and Scot- 
land 6 percent. The report treated the topics of fire insur- 
ance and technological examinations. Indian wheat wasa 
conspicuous topic. 

During the discussion of the report, Mr. Seth Taylor said 
that a wheat contract was a mutual affair, and he was 
afraid that, if millers had full liberty to reject wheats, sell- 
ers would not be able to live at all, and finally the business 
would be restricted to the hands of a few, and millers there- 
fore would have to pay much more for their wheat. Asa 
member of the committee of the London Corn Trade Associa- 
tion, he assured them that buyers’ interests were really very 
strongly considered and put forward. Two years ago a 2- 
per-cent. clause was suggested, but not passed; but it was 
subsequently passed that if the wheat was not within 3 shil- 
lings per quarter of the sample the buyer had power to re- 
ject. This was entered in the minute-book, although not 
appearing on contracts. Referring to American rings, he 
thought they did more harm to American millers than to 
British, for they (American millers) had no other wheats to 
fly to. Cleaner Indian wheats would be gladly received, 
but he was afraid that the establishment of wheat-cleaning 
on the other side was not desirable, because English millers 
should in any case have to clean it again, and the increased 
original cost of the wheat would be against the millers’ in- 
terests. The financial report showed a balance of £61 1is. 
9d. in the treasury. H. Robinson was re-elected treasurer, 
H.R. Perry auditor, and J. F. White president. All the 
elections were unanimous. The members of the Council 
elected were the following: S. M. Soundy, Reading; Seth 
Taylor, London; J. Westley, Northampton; 8. Smith, Shef- 
field; J. Aizlewood, Sheffield, and H. J. Parnall, Newport. 
This closed the work of the session. The remainder of the 
day was passed at the exhibition, where the visitors were 
photographed in a body. 

The Wednesday meeting opened at 10a.m. J. W. Rush 
read a paper on ‘‘The Wheat Crops of the World and Wheat 
Values,” which was a valuable essay on the subject. After 
a spirited discussion of this paper, A. Steiger presented an 
able essay on ‘‘Roller Milling in Small Mills.” Both these 
papers will appear in Taz Mittine WorLD. Much discus- 
sion followed the reading. J. Murray Case, of Columbus, 
Ohio, who is living in England, presented a paper on ‘‘Ameri- 
can versus British milling.” Owing to want of time, Mr. 
Case’s paper was “‘taken as read.” This interesting essay is 
as follows: 


GenTLEMEN: I have been invited to read a paper on milling before 
your honorable body, and in accepting the invitation I have found it dif- 
ficult to decide what special subject to treat, for the reason that the sci- 
ence of modern milling, up to its present development, has been so thor- 

oughly discussed in milling journals and former papers read before your 


conventions that there is little new to say. For this reason I have 
thought not to dwell upon the science of milling, or the merits and de- 
merits of existing milling machinery and systems, but instead will at- 
tempt to draw a comparison between American and British mills, and 
their relative advantages inlocation. In discussing this delicate question, 
I hope you will not anticipate a cyclone of ‘Yankee boast,” for, like the 
Duluth wheat, that has lain long in contact with the moist bosom of 
your native-grown varieties, I have been in your damp climate a sufficient 
length of time to have my native American proclivities somewhat ‘‘tem- 
pered,” and will attempt to speak from a disinterested and unbiased. 
standpoint. 

On my arrival in this country, my first impressions were that this 
climate was not so favorable to milling as our own, but on investigation 
and comparison of results in mills with which I have had something to 
do in programming, both in this country and America, I find the reverse 
to be true, With precisely the same system, except as to numbers of 
cloth, and operating upon substantially the same wheats, the results will 
be better in this climate than in either Canada or the States. The damp 
atmosphere tempers the hard varieties of wheat and toughens the bran 
by a gradual process, thus insuring a whiter flour and less percentage of 
low-grade, and it also enables the miller to produce a clear flour over a 
much coarser silk, and to dust the middlings over at least two numbers 
coarser mesh, thus permitting them to be purified with less waste in the 
sieve room. Throughout the major portion of the States and Canada we 
would use numbers 12, 13 and 14 silk for flour, while you may use num- 
bers 9, 10 and 11, and produce flour equally well dressed. If we under- 
took to make flour on number 9 silk, except that from purified middlings, 
the product would pass inspection only as third grade, or family. Ihave 
also noticed that in English mills there is less dust floating in the atmos- 
phere than in American mills, The dust instantly absorbs a sufficiency 
of dampness from the air to cause it to settle quickly. This insures less 
danger of explosion and should operate as an element to reduce insurance, 

The dense population of Great Britain enables the miller to market his 
products with much less expense of freight, which is a very great item 
in his favor; and your system of tri-weekly markets, at closely contin- 
gent points, whereby the miller may buy and sell and keep posted with 
the tendency of supply and demand and the probable rise and fall in 
prices, are material advantages not possessed in America, only in the 
large commercial centers, The British miller can buy wheat at Duluth 
as cheaply and of as good a quality as can be bought by a Minneapolis 
miller. It is nota matter of location of mills that operate to control 
entirely the drift of the great wheat bulk of the Northwest. With a 
strong combination of English millers and capitalists, who might con- 
trol, to a certain extent, favorable lines of ocean and railroad transpor- 
tation, Duluth wheat méy be delivered here much cheaper than individual 
mill-owners can send flour; and, in view of the fact that bran and fin- 
ished middlings are worth in this market nearly or quite double what 
they usually are in Minneapolis, this forms a very considerable item in 
favor of Great Britain for milling Duluth wheats. The item of labor 
in American mills is higher than in Europe, but fuel averages cheaper, 
so we may fairly conclude that the expense of production is about equal. 
We may add to these advantages, now apparently possessed by the British 
miller, the fact that flour milled here, of equal quality to that milled in 
America, will have a natural local demand which foreign flours must 
superficially produce, and consequently the disposition of product is 
easier and less expensive, and prices are more readily sustained; the busi- 
ness being legitimately under the immediate control of its best business 
managers, while trade sustained by foreign importation is necessarily 
done at ‘“arm’s length,” through local representatives, and an arm 
stretched across the Atlantic Ocean may occasionally grow weary from 
the weight at this end. 

From these facts, at least apparent facts to my mind, it would appear 
to me that if an English syndicate can operate a Minneapolis mill for 
supplying the British market, and make money, with the same wheats 
and an equally good system of milling, the British millers ought to make 
a “pile.” In taking this view of the situation, my friends across the 
water may look upon it as un-American, but, like Lord Salisbury, I am 
of the opinion that we can not claim or take all of Africa, and that we, 
as a country, will be more greatly benefited by giving up the ‘‘Heligo- 
land” of flour exportation, and thereby secure the ‘‘600 miles square” of 
now undeveloped wheat-growing country for the exportation of wheat to 
supply the British market. A constant and steady demand for the sur- 
plus wheat products of the great Northwest is of far more value to the 
United States and Canada than an insecure and fluctuating flour expor- 
tation, that may drop off at any moment when a favorable wheat breeze 
may blow over Britain from Australia, India, Africa or Russia. When 
British millers get in the habit of using extensively our Northwestern 
wheats and have established a trade upon flour produced from such 
wheats, they will be likely, in order to keep out American flours and 
sustain the excellency of their brands, to continue the use of these wheats 
in constantly increasing quantities, thus enabling America to dispose of 
her surplus wheats to much better advantage than the exportation of 
flour, and so I do not regard my position as an unpatriotic one. 

In relation to the comparative advantages of the two countries in loca- 
tion for permanently profiteble milling, I am compelled in candor to 
admit that, viewing the situation from every standpoint, Great Britain 
would seem to have the advantage. Her free-trade system gives her the 
opportunity of importing wheat from any country, without the burden of 
import duties, and she has the whole wheat-growing world to draw from. 
Her area extends from Duluth to California, thence to Australia and 
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New Zealand, thence to Africa, Egypt, India and Russia, and so she belts 
the world, and in her well-organized system of commerce she has the ad- 
vantages of cheap ocean freights; and we can scarcely conceive of any 
one season in which some one of these points will not offer favorable ad- 
vantages for wheat supply. The United States, on the other hand, with 
her protective tariff, which keeps out all foreign wheats, must depend 
upon her own production, and a general failure in the wheat crop or ex- 
treme shortage of wheat always results in the enforced idleness of many 
flour-mills, during which times our Indian maize meal supplies the de- 
ficiency. It is apparent that Minneapolis must draw her supply of wheat 
irom a district contingent to Minneapolis; she can not afford to ship it 
from California or Tennessee, much less from India or Australia, so they 
are subject to dangers, and the finger of a frosty night may stop their 
wheels. But the most discouraging outlook to the great overgrown mills 
of the States is that their field of operation for the disposition of products 
is constantly being narrowed down by the erection and reconstruction of 
small mills to the roller system throughout the interior country. The 
time was, seven or eight years ago, when scarcely a village in the entire 
United States and Canada but was supplied with roller flour from these 
great mills, That was their harvest time. They made enormous profits, 
and foreign shipment was unnecessary. The small mills throughout the 
country were forced into comparative idleness. The big fellows had it 
all their own way, and Minneapolis was the scene of banqueting and Bel- 
shazzar’s feasts among the mill-men, 

The days of the small mills were thought to be numbered, but the time 
came when the system of roller-milling was greatly simplified and short- 
ened, Then commenced the revolution among the small mills. They 
were rapidly changed over to the improved system, and, with the simpli- 
fied process, they were enabled to make a flour fully as good as from the 
more elaborate process. Many stone-millers fora time fought against 
this innovation until the rats took possession of their mills, when they, 
too, were compelled to change, until now, there is scarcely a merchant 
mill in the United States or Canada, large or small, but is operating upon 
the roller system. These small mills, ranging in capacity from one to ten 
sacks per hour, are enabled to furnish all of the flour required for local 
demand. This local trade once secured by local mills, they have held it, 
and as a result, during the times when the great Minneapolis and St. 
Louis mills and those of other points were running on half time and losing 
money, these little and formerly ignored mills were rolling along and 
doing a good business, the local trade taking the entire output. Thus the 
large mills have been forced to confine their sales principally to the few 
great eastern cities and to foreign exportation. It will thus be apparent 
to the British miller that, should wheat imported from Russia, India, or 
any of the English colonies be at any time very much cheaper than 
American wheats, the large mills of America must necessarily curtaiy 
their outputs or run at a loss. Thus it would appear that, so far as the 
large mills are concerned, the advantages of location are in favor of 
Great Britain, 

Very few of the small mills of this country, comparatively speaking, 
have changed to the improved system. This is due, in my judgment, to 
three causes. First, An Englishman or Scotchman does not change his 
mind as quickly as an American. (An Irishman may.) Second, The 
British engineers have not, until recently, formulated a system sufti- 
ciently simple for the limited water-powers, or one that did not pull too 
heavy on the pocket-book, Third, A very large number, probably the 
majority, of these small water-power mills are owned by the landed no- 
bility, the lords and the gentlemen, and the widows and the orphans, and 
leased by the millers for a term of years. Such mills will necessarily be 
slow to change, because it is hard to change the lords, and some practical 
poet has said, ‘The mill of the lords grinds slow.” But they must ulti- 
mately change or prove unprofitable, and the water power and favorable 
location of many of these mills make them too valuable to remain Jong 
idle. They must ultimately all change to rollers, but many of the lords 
will have to go through the ‘sweating process” before they fully realize 
this necessity. England and Scotland are going through precisely 
the same evolution in milling that we have passed through in the States, 
only they move slower. We have “cyclones” over there, while you only 
have a brisk breeze; we can’t run a windmill in the States; we use our 
wind up all at once and then have a dead calm. Some of the large mills 
of England and Scotland are still delusively clinging to the millstones; 
but in five years from this time I predict that it will be impossible to op- 
erate a merchant mill in Great Britain on the millstone system without 
loss. The small water-power mills on these great landed estates will be- 
come comparatively idle. Millers will decline to renew their leases. They 
can not afford to pay the rents. Many of them now are running ata 
loss. When they are changed to the roller system, which they inevitably 
will be, the small miller will be able, through personal influence and the 
return of old customers, to secure a steady demand for his limited output. 

But the large miller will not feel the effect of the small miller to that 
extent that they have in the States, because the small miller in this coun- 
try, owing to the limit of power, will not increase his former output, but 
will only retrieve the custom which he has lost. The further erection of 
new mills of small capacity in Great Britain will be an inconsiderate 
item, from the fact that all the available water-power is already occu- 
pied, and from the further fact that numerous small mills, in favorable 
locations, will be, and are now, for sale at prices for which they could 
not be erected. On the other hand, in the States small mills will con- 
tinue to spring up in the newly-developing country sufficient to supply 
the increase in population. The milling capacity of Great Britain is 
probably not in excess of the requirements of its population, while the 


present milling capacity in the States is far in excess, probably nearly 
double the demands, for home consumption, and so I may say that, in 
this important aspect, British millers are in a more healthy condition 
than their competitors across the water. What is required of the British 
miller is to make a home flour that will keep out foreign flour, and to do 
this you want plenty of American wheat. The London expression of 
‘Aff and ’Aff” will meet the situation, “Aff” American and “Aff” 
English. It is true, however, that American flours of excellent qualities 
can often be bought in the British market-places at a price less than the 
value of the wheat that produces it; but this only proves the truth of my 
former statements, that milling in the States is overdone, and flour is 
sometimes forced into this country against a natural demand. Hence, 
delay in sales; financial pressure; big acceptances, like owl’s eyes in the 
dark, stare from the bank window, and then a cablegram, ‘‘Sell!” 
But this is unnatural and transitory. It is not within the range of legiti- 
mate commercial business, and millers who make such sacrifices are not 
likely to do so long; Minneapolis has not enough of John Bull’s money to 
do it with. They must limit their output to legitimate and profitable 
demand. 

Between the machines built and used in the United States and those in 
Great Britain there is little to choose. The engineers of both countries 
build good machines. In this country the centrifugal reel is used, not 
only for flour-dressing, but also frequently for dusting coarse middlings. 
I think the latter use a mistake for many reasons. It produces too much 
flour, while the middlings are mixed with impurities, and, necessarily a 
dark flour, it increases the quantity of break flour, and consequently 
reduces proportionally the output of patent flour, and besides this, coarse 
middlings on a centrifugal reel wear the cloth rapidly. Aninter-elevator 
bolt is by far the better machine for the purpose, In the States these 
bolts are used for all classes of scalping and bolting except on the last 
productions and soft bran flour. But in this climate the centrifugal is 
preferable for general dressing, after the material has been properly 
scalped on an inter-elevator bolt. Its severe beating action is necessary 
to break up the flakes produced from your soft wheats, which flaking of 
the material we seldom, if ever, have in American milling. 

The English system of single conveyors I regard as inferior to the 
American system of double conveyors. The double conveyor gives the 
miller perfect control of his mill. It enables him to load every purifier 
and reel to do the best work. Every reel, centrifugal and purifier in an 
American mill is provided with double conveyors, and the adjustment 
of the cut-off slides to suit different varieties of wheat, variation in 
weather and so forth constitutes the principal duties of the expert miller, 
By this means a uniform flour is insured. In this country double con- 
veyors, in my mind, are even more a necessity than in the States, es- 
pecially in your large mills, that operate upon a great variety of wheat. 
In the small mills that use principally English wheat the double conveyor 
is not absolutely required. 

As to the breaks, reductions and systems of separations the two coun- 
tries are drifting towards each other. They are both simplifying and 
shortening. A good English expert would make a good American expert, 
except he must learn to use the double conveyor on all reels, centrifugals 
and purifiers. An American miller would not run a mill without them. 
In fact he could not and at the same time make a flour that would uni- 
formly pass the severe American inspection for fancy flours; and if it 
did not pass it would be marked down in price about four shillings per 
barrel. The American fancy requires a clearer dressing of the flour than 
is demanded in the English market. Upon the whole, first-class English 
and American mills will compare favorably with one another, the Ameri- 
cans probably being a step or two in advance, due to the more perfect 
control of the mill by their system of double conveyors and the use of 
the inter-elevator for scalping and dusting middlings. You will excuse 
me for this part of a grain, the “germ,” which is too oily to be ‘‘tem- 
pered,” but you can scarce expect a thoroughbred American wheat-berry 
to grow soft on English allover. But I have attempted to present an 
unbiased and unprejudiced statement of what appears to me to be the 
true relationship existing between the British and American millers, 
when looked at from both sides of the water. And in this view, to sum 
up the aggregate of circumstances that will sustain permanently profit- 
able milling, the British miller, I regret to say, appears to have the 
advantage. 

A scheme for a new mutual fire insurance association for 
millers was presented by S. M. Soundy. The fire insurance 
committee were re-elected, with power to add to their num. 
ber. The convention wound up with an excursion and the 
annual banquet at the Waterloo Hotel, which was attended 
by nearly 200. On Thursday the visitors went on an ex- 


cursion. 





COTBMPORARY COMMENT. 


The executive committee of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion should try in some way to put a quietus upon its 
“hoodoo,” the misnamed ‘Northwestern Miller.” It has 
done more in the past and is doing more to-day to retard the 
progress of the Association than all its open and avowed 
enemies put together. A pirate of the deepest dye, having 
lost all semblance to a real milling paper, and likewise its 
hold upon the favor of the great mass of millers, it still keeps 
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its false colors to the breeze with the hope of some day again 
becoming the organ of the Association and thereby securing 
a fresh leverage upon the dispensers of advertising patronage 
throughout the country. Only a few are aware of the des- 
perate efforts made by its manager to secure the secretary- 
ship of the Association at the Milwaukee meeting last year, 
and of his nicely concocted scheme to corral enough votes at 
the recent convention at Minneapolis to again make his paper 
the official organ. A few of the members who had been 
doped by his taffy until their heads were turned, were actu- 
ally bent on the suicidal act; but, fortunately for the Asso- 
ciation, the wisdom and good sense of the majority was 
against it.— Modern Miller.—Anda yet, Brother Hall, it is this 
association, so devoted to the Minneapolis ‘‘pirate of the 
deepest dye,” that you are touting for in a second-fiddle role. 
You seem not to be able to understand, what all the other 
milling journalists, with the Milwaukee exception, under- 
stand, that the association cares not a rush for any publica- 
tion but this same “pirate.” The ‘“Yahoo” accurately 
represents the Millers’ National Association, and both ignore 
the millers totally. The millers understand the situation, if 
you do not, and they are staying out of the National with 
phenomenal unanimity. You and Brother Cawker may 
please yourselves by playing second-fiddle to the ‘“Yahoo,” 
but the millers are not “in it” with you. The National is 
just as much of a ‘‘pirate” as its favorite organ is. Catch on? 

Tucson, Arizona, has been isolated by floods. The cactus 
and sage-brush crop of Arizona will be seriously impaired. 
The mortality among tarantulas, ‘‘Gila (Hela) Monsters,” 
“Track Walkers” and other animal pets of the country is 
said to have been enormous.—Chécago ‘Daily Business.” 

It will be remembered that the most conservative estimates 
of the North-West crop last year placed the average yield at 
15 bushels per acre. As a matter of fact it was under 9. 
This year, in round numbers, we find people speaking glibly 
of an average yield of 27 bushels. Is this probable? We 
fear not. If the crop of Manitoba and the North-West 
reaches an average of more than 16 bushels per acre we shall 
be very agreeably surprised. At all events, it is far better 
to be on the safe side and to under-estimate rather than over- 
estimate the crop. But our friends in the North-West do 
not think so. They persist in claiming a yield of 20,000,000 
bushels for Manitoba alone, a province which the official re- 
port informs us had but 746,000 acres sown to wheat last 
spring, and they accuse us of jealousy and pessimism if we 
decline to swallow these figures in their entirety.—/onireal 
“Journal of Commerce.” 

ae! 


UNITED STATES RAILROADS, 


Railroad interests in the United States have assumed 
magnificent proportions. According to the advance sheets 
of Poor’s ‘Manual of Railroads” for 1890, the railroad busi- 
ness in 1889 was better than in 1888 by $20,000,000 net in- 
crease, despite the serious losses by the great floods of last 
year. Compared with 1888, gross earnings increased $43,- 
480,326, to which increase the elevated railroads contributed 
$1,245,478, the remainder, $42,234,848, being the increase 
upon the surface roads, made up by increases of $8,284,640 
in passenger earnings, $27,329,830 in freight earnings, and 
$6,620,878 in mail, express and other miscellaneous earnings. 
The most marked increases in earnings were in the States 
west of the Mississippi and east of the Rocky Mountains. 
In the Middle States the losses in gross earnings suffered by 
the coal carrying roads kept the increase for the section down 
to a narrow margin of $4,500,000, while the whole South 
fails to show any gain of consequence. In the latter case 
this failure to show expected results is due almost wholly to 
the inability of the vast number of new roads which have 
recently been brought into operation to report for a full 
year, as the date of their several openings in nearly every 
case antedated the close of their fiscal year only by a few 
months. In consequence the figures of actual traffic statis- 
tics cover only the part of the year during which the several 
roads were operated in 1889. 

The cost per mile of all roads making return, as measured 
by the amount of their stocks and indebtedness, equaled 
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$60,309, against $60,732 for 1888. In 1885 the total capital 
investment of the railroads of the United States, measured 
by the amounts of their share capital, funded and unfunded 
debts, was $7,852,533,179. Their gross earnings in that year 
equaled $772,568,833, or 9.9 per cent. on capital invested, 
while net earnings amounted to $269,493,931, being 3.4 per 
cent. on capital invested. In 1888 the total investment was 
$9,369,398,954; gross earnings were $960,256,270, equal to 10.2 
per cent. of investment, and net earnings $301,631,051, or 3.2 
per cent. on capital. In 1889 the total investment was $9,- 
680,942,249; gross earnings were $1,003,736,596, equal to 10.4 
per cent. on investment, and net earnings $322,284,986, or 
3.3 per cent. on capital. According to the records from year 
to year there is at all times a large extent of new railroad 
mileage not fully open for traffic as shown in the following 
statement: 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING IN 
1883, 1884, 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889, 

Total mileage..... 120,552 125,152 127,729 183,606 147,999 154,276 160,544 
Miles worked..... 110,414 115,704 128,320 125,185 137,028 145,387 152,745 
Miles not worked. 10,188 9,448 3,409 8,421 10,971 9,889 7,999 


The following statement shows the increase in share capi- 
tal, funded and unfunded debts of the railroads during the 
past ten years, 1880 to 1889: esa 











Funded debt 

Capital stock, increase. Funded debt. increase. 
1880....++-00+ $2,708,673,375 $313,026,082 $2,530,874,943 $211,385,771 
- 3,177,375,179 468,701,804 —2,878,423,606 347,548,663 
3,511,035,824 — 333,660,645 8,285,548,323 357,119,717 
8,708,060,583 197,024,759  8,500,879,014 265,336,591 
8,762,616,686 54,556,103 — 3,669,115,772 168,235,858 
8,817,697,882 55,081,146 3,765,727,066 96,611,204 
8,999,508,508 181,810,676 8,882,966,330 117,289,264 
4,191,562,029 192,053,521 4,186,943,116 303,976,786 
4,438,411,342 246,849,813 4,624,085,028 487,091,907 
4,495,099,318 56,687,976 4,828,365,771 204,330,748 
+ $2,099,452,025 seers eee $2,508,876,599 

Unfunded Unfunded Total 

debt. debt, increase. increase. 
$162,489,939 $ 5,608,887 $530,020,740 
222,766,267 60,276,828 876,526,795 
270,170,962 47,404,695 788,185,057 
265,925,285, 1,245,677 461,115,673 
244,666,596 #24,258,689 198,538,272 
259,108,281 14,441,685 166, 184,125 
280,673,814 21,565,583 820,615,473 
294,682,071 14,008,257 510,038,564 
806,952,589 12,270,518 696,211,738 
857,477,160 50,524,571 311,548,295, 
Seesaeails 200,596,108 + $4,808,924,732 


*Decrease. 
The following statement shows the volume of freight traf- 
fic on all the railroads of the United States during the eight 
years, 1882-1889: 


Tons freight Tonsfreight Av.rateper Av. haul 

moved. movedonemile, tonpermile. per ton. 
Tons. Miles. Cents. Miles, 
paweeanee 360,490,375, 89,302,209,249 1.236 109.02 
400,453,439 44,064,923,445 1.236 110.04 
399,074,749 44,725,207,677 1.124 112.07 
437,040,099 49,151,894,469 1.057 112.46 
482,245,254 52,802,070,529 1,042 109.49 
552,074,752 61,561,C69,996 1.084 T1151 
590,857,353 65,423,005 ,988 0.977 110.72 
619,137,237 68,604,012,396 0.976 110 80 


Following is a statement showing the number of miles of 
steel rails and iron rails and the percentage of steel rails to 
the total track in the United States, for the years 1880-89 
inclusive: 


Miles Miles Total Per cent. 
Steel rails. Iron rails. Miles. Steel of total. 
1880... 33,680 81,967 115,647 29.1 
1881.. 49,063 81,473 130,536 37.5 
1882... 66,691 "14,269 140,960 47.3 
1883.. 78,491 70,692 149,183 527 
1884. 90,243 66,254 156,497 57.6 
1885. 98,102 62,495 160,597 61.0 
1886. 105,724 62,324 168,048 62.9 
1887. 125,459 59,588 185,047 67.7 
1888. : 138,516 52,981 _ 191,497 12.3 
1889.. 151,723 51,064 202,787 74.8 





In the following statement the statistics of passengers 
carried, passenger mileage, average distance each passenger 
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and average rates received per passenger per mile on all the 
railroads of the United States, are shown for the eight years 


from 1882 to 1889 inclusive: 
Average Average Rate 
Pass’rs Carried. Passenger Distanceper per Pass. per 


Year. 


Movement. Passenger. Mile. 

No. Miles. Miles. Cents. 
289,030,783 7,483,059, 934 25.89 2.514 
312,686,641 8,541,309,674 27.81 2.422 
334,570,766 8,778,581,061 26.24 2,356 
851,427,688 9,183,673, 956 25.99 2.198 
382,284,972  9,659,698,204 25.27 2.181 
428,225,513 10,570,806,710 24.68 2.276 
451,353,655 — 11,190,613,679 24.78 2.246 
495,124,767 — 11,965,726,015 PANT 2.170 





Following is a statement of the rolling-stock of railroads 
in the United States: 





————Revenue Cars 
Locomotive Passen- Baggage, 
engines, ger. Mail&Ex. Freight. Total. 
22,114 15,551 5,566 730,451 751,568 
28,623 16,889 5,848 778,663 801,400 
24,587 17,303 5,911 798,399 821,618 
25,987 17,290 «6,044 805,519 828,853 
26,415 19,252 6,325 845,914 871,491 
27,643 20,457 «6,54 950,887 977,898 
29,398 21,425 6,827 1,005,116 1,033,368 
31,062 28,465 7,184 1,060,164 1,090,813 





In 1882 the average number of passengers carried per mile 
of railroad in operation was 3,018.5. In 1886 this average 
had increased to 3,054.7, and in 1889 it was further in- 
creased to 3,242.6. In the latter year the number of passen- 
gers carried was 71.2 per cent. greater than the number 
carried in 1882, 

The total number of miles of railroad in the United States 
at the close of 1889 was 161,397, of which 5,751 miles were 
constructed during the year. The mileage of lines making 
returns of their share capital and funded and floating debts 
equaled 160,544, against 154,276 for 1888, the increase being 
6,268, the rate of increase being 4.06 per cent. The share 
capital corresponding to the mileage completed at the end of 
1889 equaled $4,495,099,318, against $4,438,411,342 in 1888, 
the increase equaling $56,687,976, the rate of increase being 
1.26 per cent. The funded debts of all the lines at the close 





of the year aggregated $4,828,365,711, a sum $204,330,748 in 
excess of the total of 1888 ($4,624,035,023), an increase of 4.4 
per cent, The other forms of indebtedness of the several 
companies at the close of the year equaled $357,477,160, 
against $306, 952,589 for 1888, the increase being $50,524,576. 
The total share capital and indebtedness of all kinds of all 
the roads making returns equaled at the close of the year 
$9,680,942,249, an increase in the year of $311,543,295 over 
the total of 1888 ($9,369,398,954), the rate of increase for the 
year being about 3.3 per cent. 
———— es Ss 

Good Housekeeping for August 16 has an elaborate synopsis of an ancient 
cook-book, published in London more than 200 years ago, the recipes of 
which will make very interesting reading for the housewives of the present 
day; there are some good stories and general articles, an excellent paper 
on “The Hands and Gloves,” and a department of ‘‘Woman’s Work and 
Wages.” It has some good verses, and is altogether creditable to the pub- 
lishers—Clark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


BOLTING CLOTH. 


Do not order your cloth until you have conferred with us. It 
will pay you, both in point of quality and price. We are pre- 
pared with special facilities for this work. Write us before 
you order. CASE MANUFAOTURING CO., 

Columbus, Ohio, 

Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of Naughten. 


TOLEDO MILL PICKS AND STONE TOOL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturer a ee Dresser of 


MILT PIcHES. 


Made of the best double-refined English cast steel. All work guaranteed, For 
terms and warranty, address, GEO, W. HEARTLEY, No. 207 St. Clair Street, 
Toledo, Ohio, Send for Circular. 


N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (bot old and new) before leavin, 
the shop. No time and money lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks, ‘All 
come to hand ready for use, 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Coupling, Machine and 
Jobbing, Etc., Etc. 




















“ELECTRIC” BELT DRESSING. 


A Wonperrut LeatHer PRESERVATIVE, suitable for 
Leather, Rubber, Cotton or Rawhide Belting. Belts 
dressed ‘with this dressing will last twice as long and 
transmit 100 per cent. more power. Save your Belting 
and prevent heating of journals by running them under 
areduced tension. Sold on approval to responsible 
parties. Senp For Crrcucars. 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. 00., 


67 & 69 Washington Street, Burrato, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS iS 
FoR 


selling direct to 


Practical Men 


By ROBERT GRIMSHAW, M E. 


Steam Engine Catechism. .complete bes 
Boiler Catechism. 00 
Pump Catechism. 


These Catechisms give plain, correct, practical an- 
swers to practical questions, such as would be asked 
candidates for positions, licenses, or admission to en- 
gineering societies. No high science; no mathematical | 
gymnastics. Popular style. Up to date. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
Engineer’s Hourly Log Book............ $ 50 | 
The most convenient form for recording coal con- 
sumption, horse power, etc., with a view to the greatest | 
economy of fuel and oil. 





Dinensio: 





Handsome 81 





Preparing For Indication........ ...... $1.00 
Invaluable to every running engineer. 

Mae WONG is itn ose & ei? $6 
Very practical and up to date. 

Practical Training.. $ 50 
A very common-sense boo for everybody. 

Square Root Made Easy ................+ $ 50 


Helps you to learn or remember how to take the 
square root of anything. 
Hints On House Building................ $ .50 
Useful to every house owner or renter. 


Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price by 


McFAUL & NOLAN, 
Drawer 208, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WARRANTED FOR TEN LONG YEARS. 
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Tue Cost or Firine A GREAT Gun.—A recent calculation 
shows that the cost of firing a 110-ton gun includes $380 for 
990 pounds of powder, $435 for a 1,980-pound projectile, and 
$17 for silk for cartridge, a total of $832. But this is not all. 
The 110-ton gun can be fired but 95 times, and after that it 
becomes incapable of being used and requires repairs. Now, 
the cost of the piece being $82,400, it is necessary to estimate 
the cost of wear at about $868 for each shot, thus raising the 
cost of each charge to $1,700. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


A Paris report states that the statement of the liquidators 
of the Panama Canal Company has been presented to the 
Tribunal of the Seine. According to the report the total ex- 
penditures of the company amount to $262,600,000. The 
assets on March 3 were $3,200,000. 











POINTS IN 7KILLING. 


ANOTHER “‘automatically sprinkled” flour-mill gone up! 
Place, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Time, August 2, 1890. Cause, 
alleged spontaneous combustion. Real cause of fire unknown 
absolutely. Loss over $300,000. Insurance $160,000. 








AGaIn I ask: What is the matter with the automatic 
sprinklers? The two large flouring-mills in Winona, Minne- 
sota, were ‘‘sprinkled” risks, and, like the Freeman risk in 
La Crosse, they appeared to be all ‘‘risk” and no ‘‘sprinkle.” 
The Freeman mill was a stone building, with thick walls 
and iron roof. It was loaded with barrels of water, hose, 
stand-pipes and 552 ‘‘automatic” sprinkler-heads scattered 
everywhere. Theelevator was covered with corrugated iron. 
‘Water was abundant. Regulations about smoking and 
drinking were strict. Dust was properly cared for, with 
oily waste and other inflammable or spontaneously combus- 
tible materials. Every precaution seemed to be taken to 
prevent fire. Notwithstanding all this, the fine plant burned 
quite as quickly and as completely as though it were a frame 
plant, without sprinklers, without water connections, and 
managed by free and-easy smokers and tipplers. 


INSURANCE men have recently been inclined to reduce 
rates on “‘sprinkled” risks, but a few more repetitions of the 
Winona and La Crosse conflagrations will probably call a 
halt in that line. I would like to know whether the sprink- 
ling system, or apparatus, in the Freeman mill had ever 
been actually tested. Does any one know that it would 
work when it was put up? If it was really capable of 
“sprinkling” when put up, at what time, in what way, did 
it become incapable of working? The sprinkler manufact- 
urers must toe the mark and answer these questions. I know 
a score of mill-owners who have been thinking about putting 
in sprinkler equipments, but the La Crosse incident will set 
them back. They do not understand why the claims of the 
sprinkler men are all one way, while all the performances 
of the sprinklers are the other way. 


Tus fire, with its peculiar surroundings, emphasizes forci- 
bly what I have frequently said in these columns concerning 
the value and the necessity of close, incessant watchfulness 
in and about a mill. This fire had a starting moment. At 
that moment it could have been stopped by a handful of 
water. The scheme of watching failed to cover that moment, 
and the disaster followed. The total loss is $300,000, of which 
the insurance men will pay $160,000, all out of the money 
contributed by other insured establishments, and the bal- 
ance, $140,000, the owners of the mill will lose. The insur- 


ance companies could have hired two men, for $1,000 a year, 
to patrol that mill from top to bottom every night for 160 
years, for their share of the loss. The owners could, with 
their share of the loss, secure a patrol for 140 years. Sucha 
patrol would have prevented the fire, regardless of the auto- 
matic sprinklers that failed to sprinkle. 


Mi.ers who depend upon automatic sprinklers for safety 
against fire, are very similar to millers who depend upon so- 
called automatic flouring-machinery for perfect work and 
satisfactory results. Both get left. Machines can never 
work automatically and perfectly until they are equipped 
with trained brains. 

ANOTHER question suggests itself: In case these sprinklers 
in the La Crosse mill had worked, deluging the building 
from roof to basement, what would have been the market 
value of the contents? The elevator would be intact, but 
what of the mill? What would be, or could be, done with 
soaked grain-cleaners, smutters, scourers, roller-mills, buhr 
equipments, purifiers, bins, packers, belting, spouting and 
other parts not wholly metal? The ashes of the burned ma- 
chinery are not very valuable, but how much more valuable 
would that machinery be after a thorough soaking? The 
only thing that would not be damaged by the water would 
be the stone walls. This consideration is not unimportant. 
A water-soaked middlings-purifier would be worth just 
about as much as one totally burned. 


I BELIEVE the question of the efficacy and the commercial 
value of automatic sprinklers is yetan open question. I be- 
lieve that the question of the efficacy and value of thorough 
inspection is a settled question, settled in favor of prevention 
over any sort of cure ever devised. The La Crosse incident 
confirms both of these views. 





HOW WHBAT IS ADULTBRATED. 


It is probable that various materials have been used at 
all times, in admixture with wheat flour, in the preparation 
of bread. In Greece the flour prepared from different 
roots was mixed with the flour from grain, while in Syria a 
meal made from dried mulberries was used for the same 
purpose. In Egypt it was a very common practice to 
add the flour obtained from peanuts to the breadstuffs. 
In Sweden, Lapland and Iceland they add the flour of 
various kinds of dried moss, and it is claimed that the 
bread prepared with the addition of Iceland moss is 
very nourishing and remains moist and fresh for many 
weeks. Dried and pulverized clay is often added to the 
wheat flour in North Germany; theclay contains considera- 
ble quantities of potash and aids the process of fermentation. 
Additions of flour from cassava, arrowroot, tapioca and 
sago are often used in America, and, on account of the 
very high nourishing values of these materials, there can 
be no objection to their use. Asa curiosity, we may also 
mention that on the seacoast of the West Indies there is 
found a wild variety of barley (Porphyra laciniata), which 
is often collected, washed, sprinkled with oatmeal and 
baked. In bad years this product is used a substitute for 
bread. 





CATARRH, 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases are contagious, or 
that they are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, however, 
has proved this to be a fact, and the result of this discovery is thata 
simple remedy has been formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal deafness 
and hay fever are permanently cured in from one to three simple applica- 
tions made at home by the patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an ointment; both have been 
discarded by reputable physicians as injurious. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by A. 
H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West King street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Advocate, 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should carefully read the above. 
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Santo, Tex., men build a grist-mill. 

Hanson Bros., grist-mill, Ewing, Mass., sold out. 

W. R. Pipkin, Hatchie, Tex., rebuilt his grist-mill. 

Neal Key, Shiloh, La., rebuilt his burned grist-mill. 

Tripp & Tennant, Moretown, Vt., are completing their grist-mill. 

The Jefferson Flouring Mill Co., incorporated at Jefferson, Oregon. 

A. B, Croom, So. Washington, N. C., builds grist-mill at Croom Bridge. 
Chas. Espenschied, flouring-mill, Hastings, Minn., is succeeded by Otto 


Doebler. 
Richford, Vt., men have bought a site and will at once build a grain- 


elevator. 

Ross & Willis, Greensboro, N. C., add flouring machinery to their grist- 
mill plant. 

G. L. Searing’s grain-elevator, Kalamazoo, Mich., was partly burned; 
loss $20,000, 

Jas. McMillan, of Baker & McMillan, flour-millers, Redwood Falls, 
Minn., is dead. 

A. J. Roder, Midway, Tenn., is putting in rolls, furnished by The Case 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

H. Gaston’s grist-mill, near Spencer, Ind., burned with other property ; | 
loss $6,000; no insurance, | 

‘W. McCathern, Waynesboro, Ga., wants machinery to increase the | 
capacity of his grist-mill. | 


The Roanoke Navigation & Water Power Co., Weldon, N. C., builda 
12,500-bushel grain-elevator. 

Loudersville, W. Va., men incorporated the Loudersville Milling & 
Mfg. Co., capital stock $4,100. 

B. Davidson and others, Gibsonville, S. C., formed a $10,000 stock com- 
pany to build a roller flouring-mill. | 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order from C. C. Delaplane, | 
Delaplane, Va., for 1 Case special purifier. 

‘Woodward, Graybill & Co., Limited, flour-millers, Carlisle, Pa , dis- 
solved. John D, Graybill continues the business. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., have an order from Ong & Love, 
Anvgerona, W, Va., for 1 Case improved centrifugal reel. 

C. Macdonald & Son’s flour and corn-meal mill, Collingwood, Ont., 
Canada, burned on August 10; loss $35,000; insurance $22,000. 

The Pullman oatmeal mill and elevator, Kensington, Ill., burned; loss 
$45,000; insurance $31,000; the owner is W. M. Druly, of Chicago, Ill. 

The Buffalo Brewing Co., Sacramento, Cal., is putting in a No. 2 
Hoover automatic scale, furnished by The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

Mackey, Nisbet & Co.’s flour-mill and cooperage, Fort Branch, Ind., 
burned; loss $9,000; fire incendiary and destroyed other property valued 
at $13,000. 

The English syndicate controlling some of the Minneapolis mills has 
resumed negotiations for the Phoenix Flour Mill of Milwaukee under an 
old option. The consideration is $400,000. 

Summerton and Hadley, Windfall, Ind., have placed their order with 
The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., for rolls, scalpers, flour-dresser, purifi- 
ers and other machinery for a 150-barrel full roller mill. 

‘W. B. Shaphard and others, Opelika, Ala., have organized the Opelika 
Flour Mills, capital stock $25,000; they have bought a site and will build 
a 300-barrel roller flour-mill. Machinery is wanted for the plant. 

J. E. Burroughs & Co., Flint, Mich., are increasing their capacity and 
changing their bolting system to round reels. They have placed their 
contract in the hands of The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., for all neces- 
sary machinery and supplies to complete the plant. 

Boyd Bros., formerly of Olmstead, Ky., are erecting a new roller mill at 
Irvington, Ky. The contract has been awarded to The Case Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O., who furnished the machinery and placed the same in their 
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mill at Irvington, for all the machinery and supplies necessary to com- 
plete mill. . 

Following is a report of the Asmuth Malt & Grain Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., on the barley crop of 1890, based on 856 letters of information: 
Briefly stated, the barley crop of 1890 shows not only a largely reduced 
acreage, but the yield per acre as well will fall short of that of 1889. The 
heaviest loss of acreage occurred in California, where large stretches of low 
lands had been rendered totally unfit for cultivation by virtue of the heavy 
inundations of last winter; on high ground, however, the yield there is 
excellent in every respect. Canada’s extraordinary loss of acreage, 
variously reported as from 25 to 50 per cent., while also in part ascribable 
to a wet condition of the low-lands, is mainly the direct result of the fear 
among growers that the Congress of United States would at an early day 
increase the present import duty on foreign barley to a point bordering 
on the utter exclusion of the Canadian cereal from the markets of our 
country. Except in California, Utah and Montana, and more especially 
in Oregon and Washington, which latter two States exhibit most magni- 
ficent results in every respect, the weight of the berry will this year be 
considerably less than it was last year, owing to the fact that a period of 
excessive heat settled over the chief barley-producing region of the United 
States at a most inopportune time, ripening the grain before the heads 
were well filled. The color of the berry will be very much brighter than 
it was last year, and as this most desirable feature is accompanied ty 
general excellence of the grain, the brewing and distilling industries of 


| the United States may hope to be supplied, as in 1889, with an article of 


malt that will be sure to give satisfaction. It is expected that the year 
1890 will be one of higher prices, at least from 15 to 20 per cent. above 
those of last year. 





ANOTHER SPRINKLED MILL BURNED. 

Another instance of the failure of automatic sprinklers is given. The 
Pullman Oatmeal Mills, at Kensington, Illinois, burned on August 10, 
were fully equipped with Kersteter automatic sprinklers, wet-pipe in 
summer and dry-pipe in winter. The equipment was put in during the 
spring of 1889 and was approved by expert fire-insurance inspectors, The 
riser was 3-inch and the water supply was from a gravity-tank located 
on a trestle of the roof of the main building, and having a capacity of 
5,800 gallons. The tank stood 15 feet above the highest sprinkler. There 
was a duplex fire-pump in the engine-room, which could be thrown on 


| the sprinkler-system, which supplied the sprinkler-tank. There was an 


automatic electric alarm with 8-inch gong. The Kersteter dry-pipe and 
valve air-pump were on the fifth floor. There was no tell-tale for tank 
and.no means of reaching the tank toinspect it. Otherwise the equipment 
seemed to be about up to standard. The mill and engine and boiler house 
were well sprinkled, extra heads being put in places where machinery 
would interfere with head on the regular piping. Each elevator-head had 
asprinkler inside. There was an inside stand-pipe, with hose on each 
floor, There was an electric clock with fire stations, and on each floor 
there was a cask of water with two pails The fire had smoldered, it is 
supposed, for 48 hours before it was discovered on the third floor of the 
mill. The flames burst from the windows about 9 o’clock in the forenoon 
and spread with great rapidity, appearing at nearly all sides atonce. On 
top of the elevator stood the tank from which the water supply came, bnt 
the flames, fanned by a strong wind from the northeast, jumped from the 
stone walls of the mill up the frame-work of the elevator, boiling the 
water, which sizzed and sent off clouds of steam, and as it rushed through 
the hose compelled those who were making the fight to leave the burning 
building. A wooden wheelbarrow is the only article that was saved, so 
rapid was the destruction. The buildings were owned by W. M. Druly, 
who had in the elevator oatmeal valued at $3,000. The total amount of 
insurance was $31,000 at three per cent., of which $28,000 was upon the 
ouilding and $3,000 on the stock. 


seit 

The illustrated souvenir and premium list of the Inter-State Fair, to 
be held in Elmira, N. Y., Sept. 1 to 12 next, is out. It is a beautifully 
printed and profusely illustrated volume, and it makes a fine showing for 
the enterprising inland city. Address Geo. M. Robinson, Elmira, N. Y., 
for copies and information. 


MADE BY 
g INGHAM 
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THE PATRONAGE of the MILLING TRADE is MOST RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
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ONE REDUCTION TO THE FRONT! 


oe 


Ye jolly millers, one and all, 
Who granulate with burrs, 
A Moses has Come to Deliver You from Egypt. Cease 


Trying to Make Bricks without Straw. The Red 
Sea of Expense Has Been Divided. 

















The Wilderness of Reductions has Been Shortened. There 
is Manna in Abundance for Those Who Believe. 
Listen to the Glad Tidings of Great Joy! 


NE REDUCTION ON ROLLS IS 
A SUCCESS! Two years of ex- 
perience in a dozen States, with all kinds 
of Wheat and diversified climates, has 
justified us in recommending its adop- 
tion in place of burrs in each and every 
case, whether for grinding Wheat, Rye 
or Buckwheat. We have perfected Roller 
Mills, Bolts and Scalpers peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of Small Mills, and 
all our machines infringe no patents, and 
no claims are made that they do. 
Having consummated a bargain with 
MR. O. C. RITTER, the author and pa- 
tentee of One Reduction, which gives 
us the exclusive right to construct mills 
under his patents, our patrons in the 
future will receive a license from Mr. 
Ritter. 









Graham Roller Mills, Round Reels and Scalpers, 
Sectional Round Reels, Grain Separators, Motion 
Indicators. Before buying any of these machines 
' send for our prices and descriptive circulars. 1 


Second-Hand Machinery, and Bargains in Every Line. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


The Best Turbines! = 


VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL, 


With or Without Iron Flumes, 


—BUILT BY THE— 


Flenniken Turbine Co. 
DUBUQUH, - IOWA. 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 


TuE National Association of British and Irish millers elect- 
ed as president for 1890-91 Mr. John F. White, of Dundee, 
Scotland. He was born in 1831 and has been engaged in 
milling since 1852. 








Tue journal of the Russian Ministry of Finance states that 
the exports of cereals from Russian principal custom houses, 
from the ist of January to the 26th of May, amounted to 
2,520,000 tons, comprising 1,170,000 tons of wheat, 582,000 
tons of rye, 300,000 tons of barley, 270,000 tons of oats and 
178,000 tons of maize. Compared with the corresponding 
period in 1889, there is a decrease of about 540,000 tons of 
cereals on the total exports. 

An English letter of recent date reads: ‘While opinion 
seems so much divided as to how far our English crop is 
likely to have suffered from the ungenial character of the 
season, the following facts may be of interest as bearing upon 
the question. During the past thirty years we have had four 
‘bumper’ crops, in 1863 a crop of 17,400,000 quarters; 1864 a 
crop of 16,000,000 quarters ; 1868 a crop of 16,000,000 quarters; 
and 1870 a crop of 14,800,000 quarters. In all four years the 
summer was characterized by long and severe drought. 
The 1868 crop gave the best return per acre, and in that year 
the rainfall for May, June and July was about the smallest 
on record. On the other hand, there is not a single instance 
of an abundant yield after an ungenial June and July; not 
even when, as in 1875, the unfavorable early summer was 
followed by brilliant harvest weather. I would especially 
commend this latter fact to the notice of those who speak so 
confidently of a few weeks of sunshine remedying all the 
evil effects of this hitherto unkindly season.” 








CaBLeE reports from Europe on August 8 were as follows: 
Germany and Austria-Hungary made very large wheat 
crops. Russia and France made average crops. English 
crop is yet doubtful. Expressed in figures the foregoing 
means: Austria-Hungary made a very large crop in 1888, 
180,000,000 bushels; take this for a basis, Austria-Hungary 
will have 45,000,000 bushels more for export than last year, 
when her crop was 135,000,000 bushels. Germany made a 
very large crop in 1885, 107,000,000 bushels; take this for a 
basis, Germany will have to import 12,000,000 bushels less 
than last year, when her crop was 95,000,000 bushels. Rus- 
sia’s average of the last six years’ crops is 230,000,000 bush- 
els; taking this for this year’s basis, she will have 35,000,000 
bushels more for export than last year, when her crop was 
195,000,000 bushels. France’s average of the last six years’ 
crops is 300,000,000 bushels; taking this for this year’s basis, 
she will have 10,000,000 bushels to import more than last 
year, when her crop was 310,000,000 bushels. We thus have 
Austria-Hungary to export more than last year 45,000,000 
bushels, Germany to import less than last year 12,000,000 
bushels, Russia to export more than last year 35,000,000 
bushels—total, 92,000,000 bushels; France to import more 
than last year 10,000,000 bushels; balance 82,000,000. 





Says the London “Miller” of July 28: But for the harvest 
stores in John Bull’s ships there would now be short com- 
mons in a few places; for the cupboards of France and 
Germany are found to be bare at the ending of the cereal 
year. However, as there is always “corn in English 
ships,” French and other merchants had but to offer 1s. to 
to 2s. per quarter over home buyers to get a very timely re- 
plenishment of Californian and Australian wheat. As a 
matter of course, Continental competitive offers have stiffened 
up value and infused fresh animation into English trade. 
Mainly France is the present buyer of cargoes from our 
ports-of-call as present supplies are needed, while harvest in 
progress is found to show an important inferiority to esti- 
mates made before the storm of 17 inst. Where 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 quarters of breadstuffs have been enough in recent 
seasons, France is now expected to import 5,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 quarters in the new campaign; and as her merchants 


usually act promptly when a deficiency is known, an active 
autumn trade is likely to follow. Wheat, however, now 
48s. 7d., is offered for Sept.-Dec. delivery at 5s. per quarter 
less money, showing confidence that ordinary harvest 
weather may yet give a fair amount of corn. New wheat 
is expected early in August. Russia, now commencing its 
harvests, finds great irregularity in samples, some being 
over an average in weight, others shriveled and inferior. 
Stocks at Odessa being low and Russia’s customers numer- 
ous, value is strong at the recent advances gained. Great 
efforts are being made to bring forward the new crops early 
in autumn. Australia, the Argentine Republic and India 
slowly go on shipping, and the United Kingdom gets imports 
asfullas they arerequired. Atthesame time the importance 
of harvest this season is emphasized, since there is a shortage 
of reserves everywhere, as admitted, so that deficiency any- 
where in the maturing crops is likely to affect the markets 
generally. A little while ago plentiful crops were discounted ; 
at present short crops are discounted, and accordingly the 
harvest period of ingathering is looked for with great 
interest. 





CROPS IN BAD SHAPE. 


According to the government crop report of August, there 
is a reduction in the condition of all cereals reported by the 
Statistician of the Department of Agriculture. The decline 
from July 1 to August 1 is from 93.1 to 73.8 in corn; from 
94.4 to 83.2 in spring wheat; from 81.6 to 70.1 in oats; from 
88.3 to 82.8 in barley. Condition of buckwheat is 90.1, and 
of spring rye 86.8. Condition of Irish potatoes is reduced 
from 91.7 to 77.4. A fall of 20 points indicates the disaster 
which has befallen the corn crop within 20 days. The cause 
is the abnormally high temperature of the central maize dis- 
tricts, with insufficiency of rain-fall. The crop is late in the 
New England States and will require a long warm season to 
mature it. In the Middle States the high temperature has 
advanced growth in the northern districts, and in the more 
southern there has been some injury from drouths. The 
South Atlantic States report local drouths, with subsequent 
rains and comparatively good, though somewhat reduced, 
condition of corn. Some counties in Mississippi have suf- 
fered materially from absence of seasonable moisture. In 
Louisiana the crop is in high condition, though somewhat 
late in the overflowed districts. In Texas the crop is now 
matured, and is good except in the area that has suffered 
most from drouth. Late planted corn in Arkansas has been 
seriously injured by drouth of the last three weeks in July. 
In western and southwestern parts of Kentucky the crop has 
been severely scorched, but the rains since the 23d of July 
have materially relieved the fields of the central and eastern 
districts. The southern counties of Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois have received greater damage than the northern. Con- 
dition is slightly higher in Missouri. In Kansas the severity 
of the drouth has culminated. Iowa and Nebraska are 
nearly in the status of the Ohio Valley, while Minnesota 
makes the highest average of all the States. Wisconsin suf- 
fers slightly and Michigan still more from drouth. Another 
crop of great importance, potatoes, has also been much dam- 
aged by drouth. A low rate of yield is assured. 





A NEW METHOD OF TREATING DISBASE. 
Hospirrat REMEDIES. 

What are they? There is a new departure in the treatment of disease. 
It consists in the collection of the specifics used by noted specialists of 
Europe and America, and bringing them within the reach of all. Forin- 
stance the treatment pursued by special physicians who treat indigestion, 
stomach and liver troubles only, was obtained and prepared. The treat- 
ment of other physicians, celebrated for curing catarrh was procured, 
and so on till these incomparable cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘‘one remedy for one disease” must appeal to the 
common sense of all sufferers, many of whom have experienced the ill 
effects, and thoroughly realize the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure every ill out of a single bottle, 
and the use of which, as statistics prove, has ruined more stomachs than 
alcohol. A circular describing these new remedies is sent free on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage by Hospital Remedy “'ympany, Toronto, Canada, 
sole proprietors. 
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LITTLE CIANT WATER WHEEL 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


=] MUNSON BROS. 


UTICA, - 
Simple in Construction, ae S) Lares 
SEND FOR PRICES. 


CAMERON STEAM PUMP 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 
“NO OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” 


fi» oteal Air & Vacuum Pompsin Every Variety 


FOR ILLUSTRATED Dao ecnacaue ADDRESS 


HEA.S . Cameron Stim Pomp Wonks 


Foot of East 28d Street, -= New York, 


saan STEAM ENGINES 
Stationary or 
Semi-Portable. 


w High Standard Maintained, 
: Prices Greatly Reduced. 


WEITE FOR NEW =~ pce 
CATALOGUE NO. 


Chandler & Taylor Go, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Engines, Saw-Mills and Drain Tile 
Machinery a Specialty. 


THE EVANS FRICTION CONE & Dhillnots hee SHIPPERSZ 


“PATHNTED.’ ‘itt cut represents 
tera ie 












































































































of hanging cone pul 
2 ys. ‘This “patters is 
p intended for that class 
of machinery that stops 
and starts at the same 


tpcet, and at the same 
¢ be able to change 











EVAN N FRICTION CONE C0., 85 Water St., BOSTON. 
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Orricz or THE MILLING WORLD, 
Burrato, N. Y., August 16, 1890, 

Friday of last week was a day of irregular 
and somewhat weaker markets, on better cables 
and weather r-ports. In New York August 
wheat closed at 978{c., September at 98c., Oc- 
tober at 983{c., November at 993¢c. and Decem- 
ber at $1.00}. Atlantic port receipts were 
188,350, exports 230,623, and options 2,450,000 
bushels, The bears used the European cables to 
demonstrate that the excess of the European 
wheat crops over last year is about 82,000,000 
bushels, exactly equal to the accepted deficiency 
in the United States crop this year. August 
corn closed at 5434c., with receipts 188,331, ex- 
ports 97,792, and options 875,000 bushels. Au- 
gust oats closed at 43c., with receipts 75,628, 
exports 37,205, and options 85,000 bushels. 
Wheat flour was in small demand all around. 
Receipts were 2,750 sacks and 24,700 barrels, 
and exports 7,747 sacks and 1,331 barrels. The 
minor lines were quiet and featureless. 

Saturday brought more active and decidedly 
higher wheat markets, on reports of frostin 
the Northwest and on bullish cables. Frost 
was reported in Manitoba, and it was feared 
that North Dakota and Minnesota would be 
scourged. Manitoba officials have since “fully 
investigated” the frost reports*and they deny 
that any damage was done. August wheat 
closed at $1.003¢, and December at $1.0234. 
Receipts were 293,636, exports 178,671, and op- 
tions 8,320,000 bushels. August corn closed at 
56c,, on cold weather reports in the corn belt, 
which caused the shorts to rush to cover. Re- 
ceipts were 141,404, exports 103,488, and options 
1,500,000 bushels. August oats closed at 445(c., 
with receipts 65,406, exports 11,172, and op- 
tions 90,000 bushels. The government report 
made the condition of spring wheat 83.2, against 
94,4 last month, the corn crop 73.3, against 93,1 
last month, and oats 70.1, against 81.6 last year 
on the corresponding date. Wheat flour was 
quiet generally. Receipts were 9,938 sacks and 
80,846 barrels, and exports were 6,563 barrels. 
The minor lines were featureless, 

Monday was a day calculated to make the 
average grain bear sorry that he did not die 
Jast year. The government crop report im- 
parted some strength to the markets, and frost 
reports from the Northwest strengthened hold- 
ersstillfurther. August wheat closed at $1.02%¢, 
September at $1.0254, October at $1.0314, No- 
vember at $1.04, and December at $1.048. Re- 
ceipts were 295,974, exports 52,663, and options 
9,500,000 bushels. Cables were firm onshowery 
weather in Great Britain. August corn closed 
at 561¢c., September at 561¢c., and October at 
673c., with receipts 178,857, exports 22,997, 
and options 1,496,000 bushels. August oats 
closed at 45}¢c., with receipts 86,273, exports 
14,832, and options 150,000 bushels. Wheat 
flour was strong with wheat, but not active. 
Receipts were 5,847 sacks and 29,248 barrels, 
and exports 6,499 sacks and 1,679 barrels. 
Nominal quotations were: $3.85@4.00 for No. 
1spring in sacks for standard export grades, 
$4.10@4.40 for bakers’ extras in sacks, $4.35@ 
4,80 in barrels, $4.20@4.40 for rye mixtures, 
$4.85@5.10 for straight springs, $5.20@5.85 for 
patent do, $5.10@5 65 for patent winters, $4.85- 
@5.10 for straight do, $4.50@4.85 for clear do, 
$4.20@4.50 for No. 1 do, $3.35@3.75 for No. 2 
do in sacks and barrels, $2.90@3.30 for super- 
fine do do, $2.35@2.75 for fine do, $4.75@4.85 
for city mills for West Indies, $5.20@5.65 for 
patent do. The minor lines were strong and 
quiet. The visible supply in the United States 


and Canada was: 
1890. 1889, 1888, 
Aug. 9. Aug. 10, Aug. 11. 
‘Wheat........ 18,490,492 13,870,678 25,227,699 


« 11,108,270 6,738,425 8,589,092 

2,259,718 4,008,754 1,773,327 
. 488,196 807,562 176,989 
. 862,559 444,021 145,535 

Tuesday was a day of mixed markets. Au- 
gust wheat closed at $1.033¢, September at 
$1.04, October at $1.0454, November at $1.0534, 
December at $1.06}, and January at $1.07. 
Receipts were 135,421, exports 144,758, and op- 
tions 4,900,000 bushels. The amount on passage 
decreased 48,000 bushels. Foreign buying im- 
parted strength. August corn closed at 555c., 
with receipts 71,698, exports 173,530, and options 
1,500,000 bushels. The amount on passage in- 
creased 1,080,000 bushels. August oats closed 
at 443{c., with receipts 52,607, exports 24,913, 
and options 400,000 bushels. Wheat flour was 
strong and more active, and prices advanced 
5@10c. all around. Receipts were 6,814 sacks 
and 33,447 barrels, and exports 7,269 sacks and 
2,528 barrels, All the minor lines were active. 

Wednesday was a day of stronger opening 
markets, on bad weather reports, on stronger 
cables and on large clearances, with weaker 
closing on realizing by longs. August wheat 
sold up to $1.053¢ and closed at $1.04. Receipts 
were 113,695, exports 254,943, and options 5,200,- 
000 bushels. South Dakota reports made the 
condition of wheat in that State 64, less than 
the last government estimate. August corn 
started in at 555c. and closed at 55c. Receipts 
were 122,508, exports 5,391, and options 1,096,- 
000 bushels. Iowa and Kansas reported good 
rains. August oats closed at 439{c., with re- 
ceipts 53,488, exports 7,532, and options 100,000 
bushels. Rye grain was quiet and nominally 
as follows: 63@64c. delivered for Western in 
boat-loads; Canada 64@65c., and 64@65c. for 
State car lots, track, 58@62c. Malt was firm 
and fairly active. Quotations: 80c. for coun- 
try Canada and 85@90c. for city do. Mill-feed 
was strong as follows: 40-Ib, 85@90c. ; 60-lb, 
80@85c. ; 80-Ib, 85@We. ; 100-Ib, 95@$1; sharps. 
%c@$l. Rye feed, 90@9c. 

‘Wheat flour was advanced 5@10c. on the rise 
in wheat. Receipts were 1,848 sacks and 19,073 
barrels, and exports 1,225 sacks and 5,305 bar- 
rels. Quotations were: $4@4.20 for No. 1 
springs in sacks for standard export grades and 
$4.20@4.50 for bakers’ extras in sacks, $4.50@ 
4.90 in baarels, $4.20@4.75 for rye mixtures, 
$4,.80@5.35 for straight springs, $5.25@5.90 for 
patent do—fancy $* 00; $5.10@5.65 for patent 
winters—fancy, $5.75; $4.85@5.25 for straight 
do—fancy, $5.35@5.50; $4.35@5.00 for clear do 
—5.10 for fancy; $4.30@4.65 for No. 1 do, $3.- 
40@3.80 for No, 2 do in sacks and barrels, $2.- 
90@8.50 for superfine do do, $2.37@2.75 for 
fine do, $4.85@4.90 for city mills for West 
Indies, $5.20@5.75 for patent do. 

Rye flour was higher and active at $3.30@ 
8.60 for superfine and $3.75 for fancy. Corn 
products were slow at the following quotations: 
Brandywine $3.25; Southern and Western $2.- 
50@3.20; coarse bag meal $1.05@1.07; fine yel- 
low $1.10; fine white $1.15@1.20 for city; 
Southern do $1.05@1.65 for the whole range in 
bags; yellow granulated $3 25@3.50; white do 
$3.50@4.00, the latter fancy; $3.50@4.00 for 
flour in barrels, the latter fancy. 

Thursday-brought a slight reaction. August 
wheat closed at $1.033¢, with receipts 41,000, 
exports $2,000, and options 4,408,000 bushels. 
August corn closed at 541c., with receipts 32,- 
000, exports 9,000, and options 816,000 bushels. 
August oats closed at 411¢c., with receipts 25,- 
000, spot sales 71,000, and options 140,000 bush- 
els, Wheat flour was firm and inactive. Re- 
ceipts were 12,000 packages, and sales 18,000 
barrels. Quotations were: Low extras $3.00@ 
3.60; city mills $4.90@5.15; city mill patents 
$5.35@5.90; winter wheat, low grades $3.60@ 
3.90; fair to fancy $3.75@5.25; patents $4.85@ 
5.75; Minnesota clear $4.45@5.10; straight $4.- 
50@5.35; Minnesota straight patents $4.90@5.- 
85; rye mixtures $4.25@4.75; superfine $2.50@ 
3.50. The other lines were featureless. The 
Minneapolis output of flour last week was 136,- 
000 barrels, and prices were 20@40c. per barrel 
higher than a week ago. Trade was small. 







BUFFALO MARKETS. 


\WHEAT—Very quiet; little trading; priees too 
high. Sales were reported of 1,200 bu No 1 hard spot 
at $1 12, 8,000 buc. i f. at $111; 1200 bu spot No.1 
Northern at $1.1034, 600 bu No.2 Northern at $1.08; 
closing dull at $113 for No.1 hard; $1.10 for No.1 
Northern, and $1.08 for No 2 do. At the close No.2 
red was held at $1 02; 2,400 bu extra No. 8 red sold at 
98c, and 1,200 bu No. 1 white at $1.01. CORN—Mar- 
ket dull and lower to-day. At the close No 2 yellow 
was quoted at 58%@58%4c; No. 8 do 58c; No. 2corn at 
B1¥@51%c, and No.8 do at 51Y@5l%c. OATS— 
Sales were reported of No. 2 white at 43%4@48%c; new 
do on track at 42%c; old No. 2 mixed at 424@43c; 
and new do at 40%c,’ The market closed easy. RYE 
—The market is entirely nominal at for No. 2. 
OATMEAL —Akron, $6.45; Western, $620 per bbl; 
rolled oats, in cases, 72 Ibs, $310. CORNMEAL— 
Coarse, $1.00@$1.05; fine, $1.05@1.10; granulated $1.60 

r ewt, MILL-FEED—City-ground coarse winter, 

'7.50 per ton; fine do. $17.50@18.00; finished 


7.00@1' 
winter middlings, $18.00@20.00; coarse spring do, $18. 
FLOUR MARKET. 
Winter Wheat. 
7 


Spring Wheat. 

Patents. $6. saeser 
Straight. 
Bakers. . 
Red Dog. 
Rye flour... 









THB QUOTATION OF SILVER. 


The price of silver is always quoted in Lon- 
don in pence per ounce of sterling silver, or En- 
glish coinage standard. Sterling silver is .925 
parts pure silver in 1,000 parts, or, as we say, 
.925 fine. In the United States we quote the 
price of silver not of our own coinage standard 
fineness, which is .900 fine, but as pure silver. 
Knowing the London price of sterling silver in 
pence, if we multiply the pence by the co-effi- 
cient 1.6955, it will give the value in cents of 
the silver inourdollarin London. Multiplying 
the sterling price per ounce in pence by the co- 
efficient 2.19211 plus will give us the price of 
one ounce of pure silver in London. Thus, if 
silver in London is quoted at 50d. per ounce, 
then 50x1,6955=84.7750 is the value of the bul- 
lion in our dollars in London; 50x2.19211—109.- 
60550 is the value of one ounce of pure silver as 
we would quote the price here. 


Twelve cables have been laid between Europe 
and North America, the first two of which, laid 
by the Anglo American Company in 1858 and 
1866, were abandoned years ago. These are 
dates of the ten in use: Anglo American—1873, 
1874, 1880, and one bought from the French 
Company, which the latter laid in 1869, These 
four cables extend from Valentia, Ireland, to 
Heart’s Delight, Newfoundland, and they are 
the shortest across the Atlantic. French Com- 
pany—1870, Brest to St. Pietre. Direct Com- 
pany—1884, Brest to Halifax. Mackay-Bennett 
Company—Two in 1884, from Ireland to Strait 
of Canso, N. 8. American Cable Company— 
1881 and 1882, from Penzance, Eng., to Canso, 
N.S. 


The Montreal Trade Review says of the Mani- 
toba wheat crop: “‘It is doubtfulif the aggregate 
quantity harvested will be very large, however, 
as many farmers reduced their wheat acreage 
this year in order not to lose too heavily if the 
crop was again a failure, and also on account of 
the high prices of seed wheat. One gentleman 
who has recently come from the Northwest said 
that while the wheat on his farm was in capital 
condition, yet so little had been planted that it 
would be only enough to keep them and leave 
enough for next year’s seeding, and nearly all 
his neighbors were in the same condition. In 
view of this it is well not to expect a large ex- 
port of wheat this year.” 


FILL CAVITIES AND SEAMS 
‘our FRENCH BUHR STONE 


CEMENT 


CUTS AS WELL AS STONE ITSELF. 


CUTTER & WOOD, 


(Successors to Union Stone Co.) 
35 ARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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@ RELIANCE OIL & GREASE CO., CLEVELAND, 0.. (onus 


HIGH GRADE} 


p 
so) Finest Lubricants for Milling Plants. A Challenge to the World. \r20>vcts 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — 


“VALVE OLEINE”—675 Degrees Fire Test, Cylinder Oil. 
“CHIEF”—Roller Mill Lubricant. 


WRITE US. 
“NIAGARA”—Belt Grease. 


“RUSSIAN” —Engine and Machine Oil. 
“ANCHOR”—Roller Mill Grease, 
“CHELSEA”—Scale Solvent, Best on Market, AOnts Wanted, 


=-FREE—SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, AND ALL INFORMATION.<2y 






THE IMPROVED 


“SUCCESS” 


PERCENTAGE: 
Full Gate, - - 86.29 
% Gate, - - - 86.07 
34 Gate, - - - 81.90 
(:0:) 
This Wheel is Both Dur- 


ableand Cheap. Send 
for Pamphlet to 


§. MORGAN SMITH 


YORK, - 


C. 0 Bartlett’ S Net Prices, 


aetaiakaet BOLTING CLOTH. 




















General Mill Machinery. 
a Write for Prices. 


0000... Micsiw nas $1.86 Link Belting. 

000 3. +216 Sprocket Wheels. 

00 fe -A24 Shafting, Pulleys, Etc, 
0. 

ae 





1 gno4 


. 0. BARTLETT CLEVELAND, “OHIO. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS — 


PLEASE MENTION 


THE MILLING WORLD. 














BURNEAM’S NEW IMPROVED 


STANDARD TURBINE WHEEL, 


ON VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAE SHAFT. 


IT'WILL PAY INTERESTED PERSONS TO INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF THIS WHEEL BEFORE PLACING 
THEIR ORDER. SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


BURNHAM BROS., YORK, PA 








“Cooper on Belting” 


on the Use of B 


A 

ual methods of srranging Main Drivin and ead 

Twist Belts, and of It Fastenings. ‘Seeam and 
Rules in reat number for exhibiting and 

the size and driving power of belts, Plain, Particular 

snd Practical Directions for the Treatment, Care and 

it of Belts, iptions many varieties 

ther with chapters on the Transmission 

of Bower by 7 pes ‘and Wood Frictional 

peu che: #rengt of F Beltin Leather; and on 





Tus WHEEL GIVES, HIGH RESULTS, AND 
IS ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST,MOST PRAC- 
TICAL AND EFFICIENT TURBINE MADE. 
For Simpuiciry, DuRABILITy, AND 
TIGHTNESS OF GATE IT HAS NO EQUA? 


State requirements and send for Catalogue to 


‘T. C. ALCOTT & SON, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 






Seno FoR CATALOGUE. 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., or 110 LiBerty ST., N.Y. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
—LEFFEL— 


WATER WHEEL, 
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nae ae ok 


ENGDAVING , =‘ 
@ ENGRAUNG 






PAYNE HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC VERTICAL 


CORLISS ENGINE evel ES 


SHAFT GOVERNOR COMBINED WITH CORLISS WRIST-PLATE. 


HCONOMY OF FUEL. 
WReEcuLAtIoN Equar To ANYTHING IN USE. 


B ae Payne & Sons, 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 







10 8, Canal Street. 
CHICAGO. ILL, 
45 Dey Street 
NEW YORK. 
> Hill, Clark & Co. 


» BOSTON, MASS. 


AUTOMATIC. ENGINES FROM FO 200 HORSE POWER, 
Economic Power Plants 








adapted for Small Ele it Pili 

Perfect Regulation. Reversible Link Motion for Ma- 

rine Use. Five to Fifteen Horse Power. Also mani 
of 





Especially Adapted to Electric Lighting and Lathes ad spa Ta 


WOOD-WORKING ESTABLISHMENTS Sed for Pes nd Sein 


VALLEY IRON WORKS, WiLLAMsPonT, Pay, Lloyd & Starrett 


5 D ST. , 
Please Send for Our New Catalogue and Mention “The Milling World.” COR: TETHAND STATE NES 
BERIB, - - PENN. 


» MOORE’S 











JOLIET STOVE ORKS JOLIET ILL. 


BRANCH HOUSE, 1425 EAST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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JOHN HUTCHISON MEG. CO., 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers. 

















The above cut shows our New Round 
Slow Running Flour Bolt. Wealso build 
a Cylinder or Round Scalping Reel and 
we have lately built a number of new mills 
of medium capacity, using our Roller 
Mills, our Round Flour Bolts and Scalping 
Reels, getting better results than is usually 
obtained. 















“The Rickerson.” ‘The original six inch 
4 Roller Mill. We now own the patents 
on this mill and after greatly improving the 
mill manufacture them in four sizes: 

6x12 inch. 6x18 inch: 
6x15 “ 6x20 “ 





Hutchison’s New Dustless Iron Corn 
Sheller, especially adapted for Mill and 
Elevator use. 


The above cut represents our New Rolling 
Screen, which is absolutely dustless and has 
as much scouring qualities as any two scour- 
ing machines now being made. 


‘Kyroeder Ate JO STI] LOTTO [IY ANg 10] sayeUNTYSy Loy pUEG 





——:ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO:—— 


John Hutchison Mfg.Co. 


JSTACE SON. - = MICHIGAN. 
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ig) «CORRUGATIONS» 


PER FE. 6 @ItON 


What we know of corrugations can be found out by writ- 
ing to US, or H. W. Caldwell, Chicago, Ill. 
Stamping and Pressing of Sheet Metals for all Classes 
of Work. Also Tinning, Galvanizing and Japanning. 
THE AVERY STAMPING CO,, 





Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
New York Office, 51 Cliff Street, HALL & NEAR, Agents. CALDWELL’S PATENT. 


ELEVATOR BUCKET. 











SELF-TRAMMING 


PORTABLE MILL 


BEST GRINDING MILL MADE. 


BOLTING CLOTH 


AND 


BURR AND ESOPUS MILLSTONES 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


SAMUEL GAREY, 


17 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


-==THE SCIENTIFIC== 


GRINDING MILL. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


GRINDS PERFECTLY, FAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, 
| AND ALL GRAINS. 


GRINDING PLATES A SPECIAL METAL 


‘Hard as Steel, Guaranteed to Grind from Five to Hight 
Thousand Bushels before wearing out. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICES, RTC. 


THE FOOS MFG.CO. 


SPRINGEFIBLD OHIO. 


pel SALEM BUCKET STILL ON TOP! 


—AND IS LIKELY TO— 


ney Fig BWSR 


As Leader of Buckets because it proves to be 


THE BEST 


And the cheapest in the long run after all. ("Send for New Catalogue and Revised Price List. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., SALEM, OHIO. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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